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ABSTRACT , \ 

In response to the House and Senate Armed Services 
and Appropriations Committees' need for information on the condition 
of child care facilities, construction requirements, program*, 
operation, and methods for controlling costs, the General, Account ing 
Of f ice # (GAO) has reviewed child care programs provided for military 
personnel. Although the servfces have expressed ? commitment to 
provide quality care and have taken action to upgrade some facilities 
and develop program regulations, the GAO finds that many child care 
centers currently in use are neither safe nor suitable. Th$ majority 
jof centers in the Army aryi Navy, and 20 percent of those in the Air 
Force, need upgrading. Minimum day care standards for all units 

- ~ been 




that the Secretary of Def en'se several specific actions to insure 

that the services ^provide quality child care programs. (RH) 
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Military child care centers provide care for 
about 53,000 military dependents daily at 
more than # 400 installation^ worldwide. 
Although the services have expressed a 
commitment to providing quality care and 
have taken action to upgrade some facilities 
and develop program regulations, GAQ 
finds that many child care centers currently 
in use are neither safe nor surtabMThe major- 
ity of centers in the Army and Navy and 20 , 
percent in the Air Force need Upgrading. 

OOD-wide minimum standards are lacking 
for important program elements includin 
(1 ) total group size, (2) caregiver/child ratios, 
(3) educational activities, (4) staff training, 
and (5) food services. 

GjAO recommends thaj the Secretary of 
Defence take certain actions to insure that 
tt*& services provide quality child care 
programs. * m 
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United States General Accounting Office 

WASHINGTON, D.C. *0548 



FF~F ~ A L PERSONNEL AND 
CONDENSATION OIVISiDN 



B-207217 



The Honorable Caspar W. Weinberger ^ * 

The Secretary of Defence ^ 

Attention; Director, GAO Affairs 

Dear Mr^ Secretary; f 

This report provides backg/ound information on military child 
care programs in each of the services acid points out some potential 
problems in the quality of r the programs. It alft identifies oppor- 
tunities to reduce child care costs. 

This report, contains recommendations to you on pages 9, 15, 
and 19. As you know, sectiofc 236 of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1970 requires the head of a Federal agency to submit 
a written statement on actions tfcken on our recommendations. 9 
This written statement mpst be submitted to«the Senate -Commi tte? 
on Governmental Affairs and the Hduse Committee orr Government 
Operations not later than 60 days aft*r the date of the report. 
'A nritten statement rtmst also be submitted to the House ^n"d 
Senote Committees on Appropriations with^an agency 1 s first re- 
quest for appropriations made mare than 60 days after the date 
of the report'. 

We are sending Copies of this' report to the Chairmen, House . 
and Senate Committees oh Armed- Services ; the Secretaries of the , 
Air Force, Army-, and Navy; and the Director ,. Of f ice of Manage- 
ment and Budget. , j *S 

• Sincerely yours, , ') 
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GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 
REPORT TO THE SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE 



MILITARY CHILD CARE UROGRAMS 
PROGRESS MADE, MORE NEEDED 



DIGEST 

In 1978, the Department of Defens^ (DOD) desig- 
nated child care centers-as community facili- 
ties for which the Government has' a responsi- ♦ 
bility. Congress approved a DOD request for • 
appropriated funds to constrict new chijd care 
facilities for the first time in the fiical 
year 1982 budget. Having acquired oversight 
responsibility for military child care pro- 
grams, the House and Senate Armed Services and 
Appropriations Committees expressed interest 
in obtaining information on the condition of 
child care f a^drtlt i^s , construction require-i . 
ments, program operations, and ways to control 
costs. In response to this interest, GAO hae^ 
reviewed military child care programs . 

'Since the services have made the commitment to 
provide child care, the^ need to make sure that 
the programs they offer are provided in safe fa- 
cilities, that the program's policies and proce- 
dures address the basic needs of 'children, and' 
that program management is effective, GAO 
believes tha-t improvements can be made in all 

these areas. * 
f 

FACILITY CONDITIONS, CONSTRUCTION 
ALTERNATIVES, .AND UNIFORM BOTTLING 
DESIGN GUIDES ~~ ~ * 

Many .facilities currently in use are neither 
safe nor suitable places fo^ child care pro- 
grams. For example; 

— The majority of the 318 Army chijd care fa- 
cilities do not meet fire and safety codes. 
(See p. 5. ) 

--The majority of the 73 Navy facilities need 
upgrading to comply with fLre, sa5ety, and 
sanitation standards. (See p. 6.) 
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— Additional facilities are needed in the 
Marine Corps to accommodate demand.' (See 
p. 6 . ) 

,-rIn the Air Force, Vo percent of 162 
• ities need improvements. '(See p. 7.) t 

User fees, charges, and donations are not 
sufficient to .suppprt renovation and con- 
struction of chila fare facilities. The Air 
Force and Marine, Corps have used nonappro-, 
priated funds from sources other than those 
mentioned above to build and maintain chft" 
care . facilities *Vhich, for the most 
are suitable. The Army and -Navy, o 




: pa^, 



qther hand, 'found they could not abM ■pn- 
struction costs from their nonapproj ^ 
funds and, at the sime time, satisfy compet- 
ing morale, welfare and recreation demands. 
(See p. 5. ) • 

Some installations have .renovated excess » 
buildings rather than request 'new facili-r 
ties. DOD procedures require that options — 
making better use of existing space or .con- 
tracting — be evaluated and documented before 
requesting funds for new facility construc- 
tion. (See pp. 7 and 8.) - 

The services have/^een in the process of de- 
veloping k joint building design guide for 
child care facilities for the last year, 
•According to service officials, using these 
design guides DOD-wide could reduce both the 
cost: and time required for the construction 
of new facilities. (See p. 8)- — _ 



DOD-WIDE PROGRAM STANDARDS ARE NEEDED > 

Changes are needed in DOD and service 
cies and procedures to improve the quality 
of" military child care programs. At the 
present time, the services develop their 
owti program policies -'and standards , many of 
which do not,meet the Federal Interagency 
Day Cate Requirements , : or do not adequately 
address important, program elements to insure 
£hat basiq health, safety, and developmental 
nee^i ajre 'met. GAO found that: 

•--Service regulations allow the caregiver/ 
child ratios to exc#ed recommended limits. 
(bee p. 11 . ) * 



--The existing service regulations do not ade- 
quately specify the educational equipment, 
toys, games, book's, and materials that mu'st 
'be provided or incorporate the minimum staff 
training requirements of the Federal Inter- 
agency Day Care Requirements. (See pp. 12' 
and 13.)' 

— The Army, Navy, and Marine .Corps have not 
, provided sufficient guidance on meal stand- 
ards and. food program inspections to insure ^ 
'that adequate and nutritious meals and snacks 
are served. (See pp. 13 and 14.) 

FURTHER MEASURE^ FOR IMPROVING PROGRAM 
AND CONTROLLING COSTS [ 

Center administrators and caregivers need in- 
service training to prepare them to carry out 
the many diverse tasks they must perform. The « 
services have provided inservice training for « 
center d irectors ; * however , 'training for care- 
givers is stiM" inadequate. m Furthermore, train- 
' inq guides and manuals already developed have - v 
not been printed in sufficient quantity to 
make them available for all cenyer staff. ^ 
(See p ^ 16. ) . • . 

( 

With proper monitoring, family *day care homes 
(private homes in which children receive, full- 
'time care) can be an appropriate and inexpen- 
sive way to provide^additional child care op- 
tions, and to al^levrbte center overcrowding. 
Although the Army and the Marine Corps have 
ahthor^zed family day care at installation 
housing units, this option has not been fully 
Utilized. (Seep. 17.) ; 

The quality of child care programs and^the*' 
, ability to maintain self-sUstadning operations 
are directly, affected by the fees charged. The 
fees in military centers are generally lower 
than in civilian centers, often by as much. as 
25 to 50 percent. The 'rates have been set to* 
enable lower-ranfcing enlisted personnel., to 
f fully use the child care activities; however^"" 
DOD data indicated that relatively *few. lower 1 ^ 
ranking personnel have children. # A variable 
rate structure based on rank or tot a^ fffcmi 1^ i 
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income could increase the funds available 

to improve the quality of child care provided 

without sustaining operating losses. (See 

p. i 18. ) : * 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

To insure that the most urgent neefls for child 
care facilities are met firs't and Ishat resources 
are effectively allocated, GAO recommends that 
the Secretary of Defense require the services*-: 

— Jfhen it is> not' feasible to Correct unsafe or 
hazardous conditions, to document and develop 
plans to overcome the problems of facilities m 
which should be^plosed. 

— To determine where appropriated funds are 
needed to -correct unsafe or*ha5&ardoi*s condi- 
tions. 

•% • * 

— To use 'uniform building design guides for 
m child care facility construction where feasi- 
ble. ♦ 

To dfssure that .military child care programs 
provide acceptable *h'ild care services, GAO 
recemmends that^ the Secretary of Defense: 

--Develop DOD-wide minimujn standards for the 
services' child care, programs These 'stand- 
ards should address (1) total group size, 
% (2) caregiver/child ratios, (3 )' educational 
♦ ^activit ie$ , (4) staff training, and (5) food 
services. v. 

— Require" the services to periodically verify 
compliance with DOD standards. See page 32 
for further recommendations addressing the 
need to improve program quality and control 
operatincAosts. 



AGENCY Cj^ptiTS 
^ ■* 

'In oral -comments , received April 8, 1982,. DOD 
agreed with GAO 1 6 recommendations, and plans 
to implement them. 

r 
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CHAPTER 1 , * \S 4 

< » x 

INTRODUCTION 

_ Thl Department of Defense (DODThas Idhg had a geheral policy ' 
that the Federal Government has a b^sic responsibility to. provide - 
community services which* contribute. to the quality of military life.^ 
Morale, welfare and recreation (MWR) activities^, ^uch as libraries, 
giynnasiums, theater/s, chapels, religious education, facilities; 
famiLy service centers, and child care centers are provided to 
conbribute to the* mental, physical* and spiritual well-being of 
service personnel and to promote family cohesiveness . The serv- 
ices have stated that child care is* a prpgram which can contrib- 
ute toward an improved quality of life for military personnel and 
their families. and that for many service personnel, the welfare 
of their children is a factor in : deciding whetjier or not to stay 
in the service. ' Consequently, child care programs, according to t f 
tTTe^ services , can have an impact on retention and, to some extent, ^ 
cpin affect job performance and readiness. The services have, 
therefore 1 , • increased their commitment to and involvement in child 
care activities over the last decade and have been upgrading their 
chiri'd care programs and facilities. 

"W-fLITARY CtULE^ CARE PROGRAMS 

The services have been involve^ in child care for many years. < 
In* many cases, the services assumed management of child care ac- 
tivities, which began as parent cooperative? or projects of wives* 
clubs or ot>her private organizations, because the scope arid demand 
for child caore exceeded the resources of volunteer groups. Child 
care, however', was .nob recognized as an official MVJR activity until 
the authority for funding the program was specified in DOD Directive 
1330.2, dated March 17, 1S78. Under this directive, the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Manpower, R"feserve Affairs and Logistics ). has 
overall responsibility for MWR prog^ms. The individual services/' 
however, are responsible for developing their own program policies 
and standards; the installations, if they decide to provide child, 
dare services, establish their own operating procedures. 

Military child care centers ^re' currently operating at over 
400 military installations worldwide, serving approximately 
53,000 children dafly. Child care at most military installa- 
tions includes full-time daily care, drop-in c^re, and/or .pre- 
school. Full-time care is used primarily *by enlisted personnel 
with^y6rking spojaseS. Drop-in dare primarily accommodates per- 
sonnel With nonyorkirig spouses who need short-term occasional 
car^ for their children 'during the day. This care is also 1 
available in the evenings' and on weekends at, many installations. - 
Part-day programs are also, provided at many installations to 
give children an opportunity . to have educational experiences with 
.others o/k the • same age for a few hours 2 or 3 times a week. m 
\ i - * 
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While some of?the military child care centers provide only 
custodial care, most generally have some provision for. develop- 
mental care. Cus'tjeJdial care is conc'erned with the physical safety 
of the children, while developmental care promotes Walthy phys- 
ical, emotional*, fend intellectual development. A brief descrip- 
tion of the programs in each of the services follows: . ■ 

Army/ ' 

The Army has 318 child care facilities on- instal lations world- 
wide with a capacity for 23,000 children daily. -However , with 
intermittent drop-in. care ; the actual number of children served, 
daily is higher. The ArVy Community Support Directorate provides 
support, gUidandt, and- coordination for child care programs. The^- 
Directorate headquarters, staff includes three full-time positions 
supporting child care activities. Some major commands alsb.have, ^ 
cly.ld care coordinators.. 

Nav V / 

« 

The Navy' has 73 child Care programs operated (by the MWR Special 
Services cffices on installations worldwide. In addition, Private 
organizations operated other centers. These programs accommodate 
approximately 11,000 children daily. The Navy has a full-time Child 
Care Program Coordinator position at the Naval Military Personnel 
Command to provide • support *f or/ its child care activities. 

4ar g.ne Corps 

' The Marine Corps has 23 child care programs at 16 installa- 
ci4s*worldwide, serving ' 3 , 000 children. Fifty-three percent x>f 
thefee'children, attend the centers full-time, and 4.7 percent use 
the centers'for part-time or occasional care. The Special Serv- 
ices Office operates 16 of these programs, while private organi- 
zations operate 7 of the Marine Corps', child care activities. The 
Marine Corps -has v a fuil-time position for a Recreation ^pecialist/ 
Child Care Coordinator to coordinate child care activities. 

c - , | 

Air . F orce ' - J . . > 
— — * 

The Air Force has'l62 child care facilities?^ 122" instal- 
lations-worldwide which serve 16,000 children daily. In addition; 
111-part-day developmental programs care, for an additional 9, uuu 
children daily.. The Air Force has a Family Activities Adminis- 
trator to coordinate child care programs and three/ staff personnel 
Jbf> provide full-time support for Ait Force child care activities. 
T^re-e major commands also' have- child development specialists, and 
two additional positions are anticipated in th^near future.- 
4 
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OBJECTI VES, SCOPE, AND METHODOLOGY 

:- ~~ T" "~ ~ f 

In response to congressional interest expressed during the , 
1*82 budget, hearings-.and subsequent discussions with staff of the 
»ouse and senate* Committees on Armed . Services and Appropriations , 
We revieweifmilitary child care programs . ^V 0 ?*^?!! nil* ' ' 
provide to these committees information related to child- care 
in the services. Child ca^e facilities are a small part of the . 
military construction program which was $8.3 billioninj f«cal 
year 1983. The $16.6 million for child care facilifcreTl Represents 
less than 15 percent of the $109 jniLlion requested for the con^- 
section of community facilities. The committees have -dicated, 
however, that oversight is essential. They h^ve expressed particu- 
lar concern about facility conditions „ construction requirements , .- 
program operations, and ways that the costs of construction- and . 
operations can be better controlled. They expressed an interest 
in information on program costs, differences in chi^cars pro- 
grams amqng the. services, construction priorities, »ter designs, 
-fees, the' potential for contracting, and staff ratios. 

To review these programs, we' examined information which, thej 
services supplied on facilities and construction needs, program 
standards, and management initiatives to^contro 1 program costs . 
We discussed the development, operations^ and policies of mi ^tary 
child care programs with officials in'the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Reserve Affairs and Logistics) 
and with program officials aft Headquarters, U.S. Army, U.S. Navy, ^ 
"U.S. Marine Corps., and the U.S. Air Force. j . • 

' At^he invitation of the 'installation commands, we -visited 
five military child oare centers in San Antonio , Texas , to observe 
child care activities. These five centers were Brooks, Kelly, , 
Lack-l'an^and Randolph Air Force bases, and^Ft. Sam Houston Army ^ 
base. *p . ' ** 

To gain further information on child care activities, -we re- 
viewed policies and procedures used to plan, develop, and operate 
military child care centers in the' services;. DOD directives on . 
MWR -activities and construction; previous GAO report s jn civilian 
child care and the U.S. Department of Agriculture s (USDA s child 
care food program; information supplied by the Congressiona Re- 
search Service on the'Federal role in, child care; 1977 and 1978 
congressional hearings on civilian child care) information on Gov 
ernment and private civilian child care centers in ^ he Washington 
area; and general literature on ohild care standards, educational 
activities, program qualify,- and training. , 

We did not assess Whether the services should provide Child 
care, what priority child care should have in MWR funding, or 
the impact of child care on recruiting and retention. Ou; r 
review was Conducted from March through October 1981, and was 
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•performed in accordance with our office's current "Standards for 
| Audit of 'Government Organizations, Programs, Activities, and Func- 



tions . " 
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CHAPTER 2 



UPGRADING AND CONSTRUCTING 



CHILD CARE FACILITIES 



As the demand for child care programs has ^ increased , the 
services have expressed concern about the condition of military 
child care facilities and about the funds needed to renovate or 
construct them. User fees and other nonappropriated funds have 
not in the past been sufficient to support renovaticfn and con- 
struction at most installations. In 1980 »DOD directed that all 
new child care facilities be constructed Solely -with appro- 
priated funds. Congress agreed to pftviSe funds in the fiscal 
year 1982 budget for the construction of two Army and eight 
Navy child care facilities. This chapter discusses some of the 
facility deficiencies reported by service officials or noted 
in our- review and some ways to control or reduce construction s 
costs. 

CHILI^ CARE FACILITIES NEED UPGRADING 

While some military installations have up-to-date facili- 
ties specifically designed for child care, many installations 
have child care programs in facilities which' are not suitable 
for this purpose and ^do not njeet fire, health, and safety 
standards. The House Committee on Appropr ia'tj^rt^ Surveys and 
Investigations staff reported in 1980 that some of the cehters 
they visited were housed in old buildings originally constructed 
for other purposes, such as- barracks, 'dining halls, exchanges, 
and bawling alleys. The staff concluded that the poor condi- 
tion of the buildings contributed to/'program inadequacies . " 

Army and Navy program officials have acknowledged in internal 
doquments that the child care ' facilities on many installations are 
in unsatisfactory condition. Marine Corps officials said that 
although no facilities presently ,in use are in unsatisfactory con- 
dition/many are overcrowded. Air Force officials have acknowl- 
edged that some of their child care facilities are in unsatisfa 
tory condition. 

Army cites unsafe, unhealthy conditions 

According to Army officials, although man^ child care facil- 
ities have been renovated since 1978, . a 1980 staff study indicated 
that over 70 percent of child care facilities in use still donot 
meet fire and safety codes,, and the majority of the* centers did 
not' have sufficient room to meet current peak* demand. Problems 
with substandard Army facilities are reportedly acute in Germany 
where there are few alternatives to military child care, particu- 
larly in remote areas. Even in urban areas, where some alterna- 
tives might be available, the language barriers limit their use. 
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Army officials htfve cited in internal reports, and in our 
"discussions with them, numerous examples of unhealthy 3nd unsafe 
conditions in their child care facilities. These conditions 
include 

-1 ml- 

— 'a child care center located on the fifth floor of/a build- 
ing*, making emergency evacuation extremely difficult; 



— centers where lead-based paint is peeling ^Srom walls and 
ceilings; and 



— centers with leaking roofs Hjich are in such f?op r 
that roofing repairs are not feasible, ^ 



condition 
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"in an August 1, 1980, letter to a member of tWeSenate Com- 
mittee bri Armed Services, the Assistant Secretary ofthe Army 
(Manpower, Reserve Affairs and Logistics) cited unsafe, unhealthy^ 
conditions at the child care center at Fort Hood, one of the Army's 
most heavily populated posts ... He not^d that 300 children were in 
a World War II building that could not pass any health or safety ' 
' standard. . At !an Army installation we visited, the child care cen- 
ter wa* housed in old barracks adjacent to stables. 'Pest control (/ 
was a continuing problem, and the kitchen floor in this facility 
was sinking under the weight of a new gas stove. 

• Army's, estimates for new facilities and renovation of exist- 
ing facilities is currently $336 million. The Army indicated that 
nonappropriated funds could not absorb t:hese costs and at fche same 
time satisfy other competing MWR construction demands « The Army's 
need fqr extensiv^renovation and construction of child care cen- 
ters -e*c*e(ft the requirements of the other services partly because 
Yl) Army operates more child care facilities than all the other 
services cqmbined, (2) Army installations generally have a ^arge 
.number of older facilities, and (3) the other services began man- 
aging cfiild .care programs several years earlier than Army and 
therefore have had more time to upgrade facilities. 

Navy/Marine Corps assessing conditions 

Navy told us that the majority of the 73 child care fcfccili- 
ties * it 'operates are in need of* upgrading. Most of these 73 cen- 
ters'were formerly barracks which are often in violation of fire, 
safety rand sanitation standards. Navy currently is surveying its 
facilities to determine deficiencies and renovation requirements. 

** ■ • 
The Marine Corps is also evaluating -**ie condition of its chi^d 

care facilities. Of the 16 service-operated child care facilities, 
8 have been built, since 1960, 6 are renovated masonary buildings, 
,gmd 2 are wood frame buildingfe. The biggest facility problem re- 
portedly the Marine Corps is/ lack of space. The condition of the 
- seven- facilities operated by private^ organizations was not reported. 

* -«. .j 
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' Majority -of Alr^ Force Centers in 
good condition 

* The Air Force reported that only 32 of its 162 facilities 
require improvements. A variety^ of factors, some having a cumu- 
5 lative effect, dictate the need for improvements. Air Force 

officials said that these factors include not only* fire, safety, 
1 and sanitation standards, but also the facility's overall physi- 
* c%kL conditioned environmental conditions , such as air and 
noises, functional ^layout , and support utilities. 

At the four i?f^tallations we visited, new child care cen- 
J tlrs were either in use or under construction. From 1974 to 1979, 
40 centers were approved for nonappropriated funds. In 1980, an 
additional 41 new centers were considered for nonappropriated . J 
funding. . Of these 41, 8 centers were approved for nonappro- 
* priated funding, £nd the remaining 33 were authorized the use 

•of nonappropriated fund's for design. The decision to construct 
the remaining 33 facilities (Tfeing nonappropriated funds has not 
'beert madev-vj* addition, Air Force has requested five new child, 
care centers and additions to three other centers ih the fiscal 
year 1983 budget. The Air Force has more child care facilities 
built with nonappropriated funds than any of the other services. 
One reason, that Air Force has cited, for the large number of 
child care centers bui^U through nonappropriated funds is that 
the Air Force has placed a high priority on child care; these 
facilities have competed successfully with other Air Force MWR 
projects for nonappropriated funds. Air Force officials have 
expressed some concern that they will not be ?ble to meet their 
needs for new facilities as quickly using the -appropriated fund- 
ing process as they have in the past using their nonappropriated m 
1 funds,. ^ 

CON^^JCTION ALTERNATIVES CONSIDERED 
BY INSTALLATIONS " 

The need to construct new facilities may be lessened, in 
some cases, by ifiaking better use of existing s^afce or by con- 
tracting for child care services. D0D Instruction 7040.4 re- 
quires installations to consider alternatives Joefore requesting 
funds for constructing r>ew facilities . Where appropriate space 
is available from underutilized or excess buildings on base, the 
services can renovate the space for child care activities. Some 
Air Force installations, for example, are using religious educa- 
tion^ facilities, youth centers, and elementary schools to Accom- 
modate the overflow from the child care centers. 

At .three Army installations, Fort Richardson, Fort Myer and 
Fort Leonard'^ 00 * 3 ' excess school buildings have been converted 
in part or in' whole to child care facilities. At Fort Leonard 
.Wood the State agreed to allow the Army to convert the on-post, ; 
State-owned school to a 300-capacity child care facility if the ( 
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State could continue to use part of the facility for handicapped 
children. . The Army plans to continue pursuing this option at * > 
installations where excess school buildings become available and ' 
can be renovated as necessary. ^ 

Contracting is another alternative which has only been tried 
on an ^experimental .basis . An internal Army review of alternative 
means of financing the construction and operation of child care 
centers identified contracting as a possible, alternative to con- 
struction, and in 1981 one Army command Contracted for. child care 
services in a contractor-leased and operated facility • This pro- * 
gram is currently being monitored by the Army to determine the 
potential benefits and possible drawbacks of contract services. 
\ 

FORM DESIGN GUIDES CAN BE ADVANTAGEOUS 



UNI 



Service officials have generally agreed that the use of 
form design giaides for child c$re centers DOD-wide could 
reduce both the ytost and the time required for the construction 
of\ew facilities. Design guides which incorporate criteria 
releyant to center operations can assist the services in pro- 
vidirtg the best usable space foA^the needs of the children and 
staffs ! / 

The Army is currently funding a project to develop archi- 
tectural\design criteria including a technical manual, design 
guidelines, and concept designs for child care facilities and 
outdoor play areas. Some of £he' results of the project have 
been made available to the other services, and this information 
has beep distributed to the installations. The Air Force's child 
^are center design guide was published, in June 1981, and currently 
«17 centers are designed or are being designed using the criteria 
established in the design guide. 

In the 1981 report on the Supplemental Appropriations and 
Rescission Bill, the, House Appropriations Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Construction directed that DOD develop a standard design and 
criteria f£r day care centers. In July 1981, DOD recommended that 
the services form a group to combine their criteria for child care 
centers into a single document . This'gro^, called^ the DOD Joint 
Services MWR Child Care Subcommittee, is comprised of program 
officials at service headquarters, a$ well as designated service 
engineer/architect representatives. The group's objective is to 
develop uni-form design criteria which permit service flexibility 
to adapt to local conditions whiles still providing comparable 
facilities. This project can help the services focus more atten- 
tion on standardizing center designs. 

CONCLUSIONS 



t < We believe the services have an obligation to provide child 

care in safe, healthy facilities. Our discussions with Army 
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officials indicate that the Army would have difficulty financing 
immediate improvements needed to provide safe, healthy child care 
facilities while providing other authorized MWR activities. The 
Navy faces a , similar though less severe situation. The Marine 
Corps and the Air Force have, for the most, part, provided suitable 
child care facilities using nonappropriated funds. Both of these 
services, 'however, want to build additional facilities to meet 
increasing demands. We believe that when DOD evaluJ&s service 
requests for constructign and renovation of child care facilities, 
first priority should be given to upgrading unsuitable -facilities. 
Therefore, proper documentation of unsafe and hazardous conditions 
is needed. 

A # 

Although DOD's MWR Child Care Subcommittee has recogni^ted 
the potential benefits of a uniform design guide for child ;pare 
facilities, the DOD has not yet completed development of them. 
We believe that using desigr} guides can *be ad varltageous . 

RECOMMENDATIONS > ' ^ 

- To^insure that the mQSt urgent needs for child care facilities 
are met Tirst, we recommend that the Secretary of Defense require 
the services: 

— WherNit is not feasible to correct unsafe or hazardous con-/ 

ditions, to document and develop plans to overcome the 
m problems of facilities which should be closed. 

* y " \ 

— To determine where appropriated "funds are needed to correct 
unsafe or hazardous conditions. 

— To use uniform building design guides for child care fa- 
/ cility construction where feasible. 

AGENCY COMMENTS , * / 

In oral comments, received April 8, 1982, DOD agreed with* 
our recommendations, and plans to implement them. 
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CHAPTER 3 

r 

POD-WIDE MINIMUM STANDARDS 
NEEDED TO IMPROVE CHILD CARE PROGRAMS 



^The services are committed to pr ov id iTPj--qtraii4ry -child care 
at an affordable price for service personnel. ^To accomplish 

'this, standards for acceptable child\:are opq^tions must be # 
established and enforced. y Except' for program funding guidance, 
DOD has issued no department-wide standards for military child 
care eftrtivities^ Therefore, program officials at each of the 
service headquarters have independently developed prog ran* stand- 
ards. We found that some of these daild care standards were in- 
adequate, particularly those pertaining' to the grouping of children, 
educational activities, training of center s-taff, and the ,food 
program. T*iese inadequate standards hinder the services 1 ability - 
to evaluate the qualify ,of their child care activities and DOD s 
ability to issure that all child care activities will provide at • 
least the minimum in acceptable 'service . While' we .did not assess 
the effect of the inadequate standards on program operations, the 

■ absence of adequate standards for essential program areas increases 
the likelihood that problems .will occur and not be detected and 
resolved. ■ % 

SERVICE REGULATIONS DO NOT MEET 
MINIMUM STANDARDS OF FEDERAL 
INTERAGENCY DAY CARE REQUIREMENTS 

Most private civilian center operations are State licensed 
v and regulated, and they are subject to oversight and inspections 
by local authorities to assure that children receive adequate 
care in a safe and healthy environment . Although military child 
care centers are inspected by the service*, they are not regulated 
or inspected by DOD or apy other - Federal , State, or local agencies. 
-The-servicoo have comp1eJ^e_J^^tjjd^_jjn_deve loping, operating, in- 



specting, and evaluating their child care programs. 

The Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements (FIDCR) were 
established in 1968 ,£0 provide minimum program "standards and . 
regulations for operating federally funded child care programs. 
Since Federal fundinf fbr child care was included in block grants 
to states, the FIDCR were suspended in October 1981. However, 
these requirements still provide acceptable operating standards. 
We compared the child care regulations of the services with. the 
FIDCR We found that service standards did not adequately address 
important program elements .specified in the FIDCR as mi^imom stand- 
ards, and they do not, in all cases, assure that basic health, 
safety, and developmental' needs of the children are met. As a re- 
sult, 'fundamental differences exist among military child care 
programs. These dif f erences ■ can affect program quality as shown 
in the following^ sect ions . /"* * ^ 
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Service Standards for Child 
Care Group9 Need Revisipn 

\ 'The tx>tal size of a child care grouE**and. the nunber of 
children supervised by a cafegivgj; {caregiver/child ratio) are 
'amortg the most important facto^saff eating the quality of child 
care programs. 1/ .The % FIDCR have specified the maximum number 
of children- at each age^ who can receive-adequate care in a 
single group*. Service regulations, On the other hand, place y 
no limits on the total group size. A military center can have 
two or three times the ^maximum recomr^ended number o,f children, 
thereby affe'cting the quality of care jfrovided. Although the 

3arine C6rps has no prescribed or mandatory maximum group size, 
heir regulations do include provisions for dividing children 
into small groups within larger classroom setting. 

Just as the -absolute group size is linked to quality, so 
is the caregiver/child ratio. Although the FIDCR requirements 
for caregiver/chij-d ratios were being revised at the time of 
suspension, the literature we reviewed suggests caregiver/child 
ratios within the range of 1:5 to 1:10 for children aged 3 to 5, 
and, generally, a 1:4 ratio for infants and toddlers-# 

The, FIDCR* include the following criteria for grouping 
children in child care programs: 





Age 
3-4 


Ratio 


Maximum group size 


V* 


1:5 , 


15 




4-6 


1:7 






6-14 


1:10 


- # 

•25 



The* Services 1 caregiver/child ratios often exceed these 
recommended limits. In the Army and Navy, for example, ratios 
are 1:8 for children 18 months to 3 years of age; the Marine 
C<^rps ratio is 1:10; and the Air Force ratio is, 1':15. The 
services 1 caregiver/child ratios at other ages also generally 
exceed recommended limits. Service officials told us that 
higher ratios, help thfem avoid increasing ' fees . 



l/ O/Tidren at the Center , Final Report of the National Day Care 
Study prepared by Abt Associates, Cambridge, Mass., Y979. 
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Service Guidance Does Not Adequately ' , ' 

Address Developmental Programs 

Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements- state that day 
'care programs must provide every child with educational activ- 
ities -appropriate to the child's age. These activities must 
be provided under the supervision and direction of a staff 
member trained or ..experienced in child development. Further, 
each facility must have toys, games, equipment, materials., 
and books for educational development and creative expression 
> appropriate .-to the type of facility and the age levels of the.- 
children.- Finally, "the FIDCR state that the daily activities 
for each child in the facility must be designed to promote a 
child's positive self-concept, cognitive abilities, and social- 
and communication skills. The need, for developmental activities . 
Is also supported by the literature on child care. 

Program officials in all the services -have - stated their^om- f • 
mitment to, providing learning experiences in child care centers' 
which stimulate intellectual, growth and social, and emotional de- 
velopment". Although Air Force regulations do require that. centers 
provide each child with developmental activities appropriate to 
the child's age, none 1 of the services' regulations adequately 
specify the equipment, materials, toys, games, and books which 
should be supplied to provide developmental opportunities. They 
also do not adequately specify the staff and supervision needed 
for an effective developmental program. There is also' no specific 
prohibit!!! against extended periods of purely custodial care, 'so 
th8 provision of developmental activities, while encouraged, is 
' left up to the caregivers. Service regulations also have no pro- 
vision for the continuity of care by primary .caregivers to insure 
that developmental activities are consistently provided and to 
preclude the overuse of intermittent staff. Continuity of fare 
is particularly important in military child cakfe centers because 
of the' high mobility of both the children and l|^car eglvers 
w"hp generally are also military dependents. > 

- , 

Further Staff Training Guidance Is 
■ Needed 

Adequate staff training' is essential if child care centers 
are to .provide quality programs and operate efficiently. The 
FIDCR specify that orientation and continuous inservice training 
should be 'provided for all staff, including professionals, rion- 
* pr'oifes sVonals, and volunteers. :This training should include 
general\program goals and speci.fic program areas such as nutri- 
tion, hialth, child growth and development, educational guidance, . 
and remi«ial -techniques . 

* None of the existing service' regulations cover all the 
minimum staff training requirements specified irr the FIDCR. 
Army regulations state that training should be provided to meet . 
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any special competence a pavr.ticylar .program requires, without 
specifying which programs may require training. All Army ctenter_ 
staff, however, are required to complete a first aid course 1 . 
The Navy requires ''only that all child, care center employees 
complete tra'ining in first aid, cardiopulmonary resuscitation 
(CPR) and the Heimlick Maneuver for choking victims. Although 
not addressing all the standards of the FIDCK, the Marine Corps 
(gives more thorough guidance, than the other services. Marine • 
Corps regulations specify that training seminars and workshops 
will be provided for child care center staff, including periodic 
training on -the latest techniques and procedures for providing 
for saf£ care ,arKJ the development of children. Current' Air * - 
Force regulations require all caregivers to have first aid and ■ 
CPR training, and the new regulations will contain further guid- 
ance on staff training requirements^ ? 

' ' r ** ^ 

Guidance on Food Program StanSa'rds 
Needed 

Children attending DOD child care centers need nutritional 
meals served in a safe and sanitary mapner. -The 'food program in 
military child care centers is especially important because the 
centers are open e»^ended hours; children may receive- more meals 
at the centers- than at home. Therefore, an adequate food program 
is essential for their well being. Since military child care 
centers are not inspected -by outside agencies, service inspec- 
tions, when they occur, provide the only oversight of their food 
programs. With the exception^of the Air Force.,' the services 
have not provided adequate guidance on meal service standards 
and inspections to insure that adequate and nutritious meals 
and snacks are served. > 

The FIDCR state that child care centers must provide adequate 
and nutritious meals and snacks prepared in a safe^and sanitary 
manner. The USDA Child Care Food Program has specified meal .serv 
ice requirements for minimum quantity and components for meals - 
and snacks served to children in day care Qenters. 

The Air Force has 160 of 162 centers participating in an 
externally ^funded food program. The USDA sponsors 12.4- centers 
while the remaining centers are overseas and therefore are not 
eligible to participate in the USpA Child Care Food Program. 
These centers receive funds through an equivalent program funded 
by the Air Force Welfare Board (AFWB) . All centers eligible to 
.participate in the AFWB program were visited in the spring of 
1981 by an Air Force headquarters or major command specialist 
and are now receiving funds. The centers participating in the 
AFWB prograa mus^follow USDA meal and snack requirements. 

The Army has about 40 centers participating in the USDA 
food program. Army officials have indicated' that most Army 



centers are not participating in this ^program because the 
facilTties do not meet the basic health, ^afety, and sanitation 
requirements necessary *for participation. N^f Arm y centers cer- 
tify'- themselves as being in compliance with w €*ie USDA standards, 
a procedure which is not the general practice in civilian centers. 
Eight Marine Corps centers and oneAthird of the Navy centers are 
participating in the USDA food program, or have applied to. parti- 
cipated . p < 



The military child care centers that participate in the USDA 
Child Care Food Program mu^t meet the USDA meal service standards. 
The majority^of military child care , centers 'in the -Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps do not participate, however, and do not have meal f 
standards tb insure that minimum quantity and basic food group 
components are, served Jror meals and snacks. . , 

CONCLUSIONS . : * 

We believe that the child ca?e standards developed by the 
services do not, in all cases, adequately regulate critical pro- 
gram areas. Service guidance on group size, caregiver/child 
ratios, educational activities, staff training, and food service 
do not' meet FIDCR's minimum standards for federally approved 
civilian centers - , 

We believe that (service standards which allow child care 
centers to keep fees low, to pla<fe no ^limi ts oft the number of 
children in a group, and to hire £00 TW~caregivers for the 4 
group adversely affect program quality. 

It is standard practice for civilian centejs to provide 
resources for planned developmental- activities. We believe that 
the services 1 lack of adequate guidance for conducting develop- 
mental activities *and providing educational materials for thes^ 
activities weakens their programs. 

The child care staff should know abput such things as nutri- 
tion, health,' child growth and development, educational guidance, 
and remedial techniques; however, service standards do riot require 
training in all these areas-. vJ% believe that the lack of adeqCrate 
guidance on training can adversely affect program quality. 

We believe that the lack of adequate standards and inspec- 
tions for food service in the Army, *Navy, and Marine Corps can 
result in substandard meal,S and unsanitary conditions* which ma$r* 
adversely affect the health of the children in the centers. With- 
out regular program inspections, critical 'operating deficiencies 
can go unnoticed and uncorrected. 

We recognize that child -care is a fairly rttew program area 
and that it takes time to develop adequate programs. Many DOD 
centers may now be providing excel lept care; however, DOD can % 

AC . . 



not assure thrall its centers provide accepttiblk care for the • 
children of service personnel. If the services are" going to ^ 
provide chil|3 care, as they presently 'do, . then- the necessary 
steps to insure quality care must be taken. As a first step, 
minimum department-wide standards~must be developed and enr 
forced for healthy, Safe, and educationally sound care, 

RECOMMENDATIONS * 

f To insure thai military child. care programs provide accept- 
able child care services, we recommend that the Secretary Of 
Defense: 

• --Develop DOD-Vide minimum standards for the services' child 
care programs. These standards should address (1) total 
group size, (2) caregiver/child ratios, (3) educational 
activities, (4) staff training, aftd (5),* food services. 

— Require the services to periodically verify compliance 
with DOD standards • 4 



AGENCY COMMENTS 

' In^orzU comments, rec/ived April 8, 1982, DOD agreed with 
our recommendations, and plans to implement them. 
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CHAPTER 4 

* \ ~ <> - • 

' ■ * FURTHER -MEASURES FOR IMPROVING THE ' , < 

PROGRAM ANO- CONTROLl^^gifiTS , _ ' 

■ Various service rnitiaf^ve*^^^B^)1^i^:ogi;am operations 
and control costs. Our review i^lcaf^'^hat pr^iding con- 
tinuous inservice training'- for ai'X 'jttifjFj^'fare' stfgfif,, increasing " . 
use pf family day care,' and revising, center fee .schedules can > 
assure more successful, cost effective-^' child care. • 

IMPROVING STAFF TRAILING * . , , ♦ 

A 1979 Health, Education and Welfare child care study 1/ 
found that child-related education and training shows a moder- 
ately strong and consistent relationship td measures Of quality 
ca>re but little relationship to cost. Tha study recommended 
that chil'd-related education and traininglbe required for staff 
providing direct care to children. 
• r • ■ 

• Continuous training opportunities are particularly important 
in military centers because staff turnover is generally high. All 
the services have recognized the need for training center adminis- 
trators on all aspects of effective center management. Center 
managers have to make trade-offs among desirable program elements 
to maintain high quality child care that is affordable to mill- 
tary .personnel and that stays within limited budget resources. W> 
do all these tasks competently requires considerable skill and 
training. All services have provided numerous training opportun- 
ities for center managers; however, to date, the services h^e not 
provided adequate inservice training for .caregivers ^nd other center 
staff. This training is essential if the services are to provide 0 
quality care. , 

In 1977, the Army received Health and Human Services funding 
to develop* program and staff training materials and administrative 
guides, and by September 1980, had developed 16 training manuals 
and guides (Ft. Lewis Project). These materials cove.r child de- 
velopment from infancy through school age and provide assistance 
in planning appropriate educational activities and in -managing 
all major aspects of military child care centers.^ 

Prior to the project's completiorf, the Air Force had used 
some of the materials in training workshops. Pro ject-rstaf f 
also worked" with a small number of center directors arid care- , 
givers in the use of these materials at Army, Navy, Air Force, 



j/ Children at the Center , Final Report of the National Day Care 
- study, Abt Associates, Cambridge, Mass.., 1979. 
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and Marine Corps iites. Although the project materials were 
initially distributed to each installation, since the completion 
of the project in September 1980, no further distribution has 
been made. Consequently, with Wfrgh staff turnover, the services ^ 
cannot assure that their center managers and caregivers have 
access to the successful management techniques . and experiences 

of the f£\ , -Lewis Project. 

•, * 

FAMILY DAY CARE - 

Family 'day care refers to full-time child care provided in 
private homes. "It is especially suitable for infants, toddlers, 
siblThg groups, and for those children needing before or after- 
school care. Although not replacing the need for adequate center 
care, , family day care homes, if properly monitored, can' be an 
appropriate and inexpensive way to provide additional alterna- 
tives for child, care and to relieve facility overcrowding. A 
project of the MWR Child Care Subcommittee recognized the benefits! 
and savings which ^ould result from a coordinated family day care 
effort. ' The Army and the Marine Co>fcs have developed guidance 
on family day care and have authorized- family housing units for 
family day care. The Air Force expects to authorize family day 
care at installation housing unit'd, and- guidance will be provided. 
The Navy has not as yet published specific guidelines, on family 
day care. 

_ In the Army< family hodsing may be authorized to provide 

""day care activities only 'with the approval of the installation 
commander. Army regulations specify that not more than six ^ 
children will be cared for at one time including^ the provider s 
own children. Also, no more than 2 of the children in a family ^ 
day care center can be under 2 years of age. The regulations 
also state that the primary caregiver in each family day care 
home should arrange for another responsible adu lt t o provide 
backup support in emergencies The regulations require that 
where installations au€ho*ji^e family day care centeft , local 
• policy must be developed to insure that each home is evaluated 
by the medical authority. Each home must be approved to operate 
as a day care, home, and the approval will depend on whether local 
needs could otherwise be met, and on health and safety consider- 
ations . » 

The Marine Corp^regulations- authorize family day care 
services in housing areas controlled by the military installa- 
tion with command approval. , I*f family day care services are 
authorized, local policy will be developed to insure that each 
home meets health and safety standards as established in Na- 
tional Fire Prevention Association 101, Life Safety Code. Family 
day care services are not authorized when other suitable child 
ca*e facilities and services are available* >on the installation. 
The Marine Corps r*egulat£ons also specify that the^se activities 
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will be self-sustaining and that appropriated or nonappropriated - 
funds^.cannot be expended in support of these activities. 

CENTER FEES CAN BE INCREASED 

'installation commanders 'are author i*e(£ to establish, reason- 
able^ fees to help pay for the costs of operating child care cen- 
ters. The fees charged in military centers are generally lower 
than in civilian "centers* often by as much as 25 to 50 percent. , 
According to service officials, this lower fee structure is 
necessary to enable lower-ranking enlisted personnel to; fully 
use the child care activities. ^ 

However, as of October 198U DOD data indicate* that rela- 
tively few lower-ranking personnel have children. Fewer than 
2 percent of E- ^personnel have children, fewer than 3 percerrtof 
the E-2s, and only 6.5 percent &f E-3 personnel have childrenV 
It is not cost effective or necessary to base the fe^e struc- \ 
ture for all center users on the financial status of t^is smart 
group. For example, the average married E-4 -service member with 
over 4 years of service in 1980 made more than $15,000. 1/ y 
the spouse worlds at minimum wage, the combined fami*^^incj 
would be about $22,000. Full-time child care in civix-lcm cen- 
ters for families at this inco»e level would cost substantially 
more'than the weekly average of '$26 to $32 paid in military 
centers . 

• - * \ 

While installation commanders do not, in all cases set, vari- 
" able charges for recreation or entertainment activities such as 
bowling or th^^ters, they, do have the authority to set variable 
rate structures tor child care. Many commanders have exercised 
this authority by reducing rates for the second and third chil-d. 
However, installations have not generally adjusted fees on a 
variable scale according to rank or family income. ^ 

According to our survey of Government agencies in the Wash- 
ington Metropolitan arqp, civilian center fees often do vary 
wit+i family income. Many private centers have reduced rates for 
families whose income is not sufficient to cover the full cost of 
child care. 

* Service officials, informed us that having "mp re children 

per caregiver helps them avoid increasing fees and operating \ 
costs: However, according to the {deviously cited\child care/ 
study ( Children at the Center ), these higher ratio* adversely 



1/Source: October 1981 DOD Selected Military Compensation Tables 
" This figure assumes that the service member receives allowances 
in cash*. This does not include additional compensation such 
as variable housing allowances, or special and i(i 
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affect the quality of care provided. If the services maintained 
or reduced their fees for personnel at ranks E-l through E-3 and 
for hardship cases among higher-ranking personnel, the fe^s— £br 
all other users could be ^increased . The additional income gen- 
erated could help the centers to upgrade the quality of care by 
reducing caregi ver/child ratios and could help the centers be 
self-sustaining. The increased revenue could also reduce the 
need to subsidize child care by nonappropriated fund- support 
from other MWR activities. 

CONCLUSIONS 

We bfelieve the services need to provide adequate inservice 
training to all center staff. The Ft. Lewis Project guides and 
manuals are an excellent training resource and should be made 
available for this purpose. 

Because child care centers on many installations do not m 
have r the space and resources to meet the demand for all types 
of child care, the services need to try other on-base child 
care options. With -proper monitoring, family day care homes 
can be an inexpensive and appropriate way to expand alternatives 
for meeting service members' child care needs, and, alleviate 
center overcrpwding . 

The fees charged at many centers could be increased to 
enable the centers to operate quality child care programs «n 
a -self-sustaining basis. • While a variable rate structure based 
on rank or total family income coul^ accommodate the need for 
subsidized care for lower-ranking - personnel and hardship cases, 
increasing Uie fees for others could increase the operating funds 
available toSj.mt>rove the quality of* the child care program and 
could help the centers maintain self-sustaining operations. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

To improve program quality and control, operating costfe, 
we recommend that the Secretary of Defense require the services 

to: r <#- . j% 

--Provide, individually or on a joint basis, training pro- 
grams for all child care staff. The training programs 
should make, full use of the Ft. .Lewis Project manuals 
and guides. 

--Use family day care homes, with proper monitoring, as an 
adjunct to child care centers where feasible. 

--Use a variable fee structure, based on rank or total 

family income, which accommodates the financial needs of 
lower-ranking personnel and hardship cases. 
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AGENgY COMMENTS 
* 

Tin oral comments, received April 8, 1982»,j DOD agreed with 
our reconunendaWDns, and plans to implement thjeyn. 

< 
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